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A DAY ON AN IRISH FARM. 


[FROM A CONTEMPORARY. ] 


I had begun to fear that my little project to prevent the 
day from hanging heavily on my hands had fallen through, 
when I was relieved by the receipt from the hotel waitress of 
this brief missive :— 

Dear Mr. ——, Mr. Keniry will bring his “carriage” f 
outa Your, D. Recess: PP. : sl cali 


The quotation marks over the word “carriage” were not 
without significance ; for when the vehicle arrived it proved 
to be a respectable farmer’s cart, with enough straw on the 
bottom to make it comfortable, and drawn by a rather gaunt 
but still athletic farm horse. I learned afterwards that Canon 
Keller (the well-known and everywhere-respected Youghal 
priest, from whom the above note en had no 
small difficulty in persuading the tenants of the farm at which 
he called to receive me as a guest on my own terms. I sim- 
ply desired to knock about the farm for a day, to see what 
was going on, to eat with the family the same food as them- 
selves, to risk the perhaps more serious adventure of sleeping 
in a farm bed, and to chat with the people at their leisure— 
all to the end of getting accurate notions, for my own future 
benefit, as to what the day-by-day thoughts and feelings of 
the tenants of a lonely farmhouse were like. 

The Canon’s intimation to this effect produced some 
excitement. An English guest !—an English guest at a farm- 
house on the Ponsonby estate—where there is the terrible 
bitterness of a struggle which combines the sufferings of an 
ordinary strike with some of those peculiar to civil war— 
where the sole trust and hope of the people are in English 
sympathy—and where, therefore, the sight of every sym- 
‘angie English face is as welcome as the sunlight on ripe 

ay. Oh, but there must be all sorts of special preparation. 
They must send post haste away down to the town for meat 
and tea, neither of which had been seen in the house for 
months, and for various other little luxuries which are the 
daily familiars of every decent English workman's home, 
and which must therefore be essential to the visitor's com- 
fort and to his respect for his host’s. True, these things 
would cost cash, and cash at this season, before anything 
had grown that could be sold, was a scarce commodity. But 
cash must be found for this one event of a year anyhow—or, 
if not cash, then credit, for though the Youghal shopkeepers 
are already some £10,000 to the bad, on account of Pon- 


sonby tenants, who paid rent ‘iystéad of other debts, credit 
for the respectable tenant still éxists’° =~ 

The Canon, however, firmly nipped these hospitable pro- 
jects in the bud. He explained that I did not want to pry 
into private family affairs, the more humiliating incidents of 
hardship which all but professional beggars strive to keep 
hidden. But, on the other hand, there must be no special 
preparation or expense of welcome—this was his (the Canon’s) 
desire, and was for the good of the catise—two motives, either 
of which was sufficient to secure absolute compliance with 
the hardest demand. 

As the horse j along, in its sleepy farmhorse way, 
over the dusty and between the sunlit greenery on 
either side, I reclined on the straw with an affectation of 
ease and chatted with Mr. Keniry, whose not very quick 
tongue and somewhat shy manners I aided by the very un- 
common luxury of a cigar. He was a hardy-looking liow, 
neatly dressed (he had two suits, and this was the suit of 
honour), and he was of an undefined age, somewhere about 
or over thirty. No, he said, he was not married. But surely 
(this after much preliminary talk) he must have thought of 
being so sometimes? Well, he would have been very fool- 
ish if he had thought of it, for such a thing was impossible 
to one who had not over-much for himself. I must confess 
that this prudential view of the subject, after what I had 
seen, all over that district, of wretchedness in conjunction 
with large families, inspired me with some scepticism. But 
though, by subtle and remote devices of cross-examination, 
I subsequently reverted to the subject more than once, I 
was unable to get further. And the explanation may have 
been true, for this reason—that on the farm there were five 
upgrown brothers and a sister, none married, and with an 
aged mother on their hands, all respectable, but as extremely 
poor as is compatible with independence. Obviously the 
public opinion of the household would have been overwhelm- 
ingly strong against any individual who had ventured to 
drain the common stock to the extent of making himself into 
a husband and father. It was a case of socialistic compul- 
sory abstinence, which might delight some schools of thinkers 
as a sample of the future Utopia, but which I must confess 
depressed me somewhat when it was brought so close. 
There was a sixth brother, who had made the plunge; but 
then he had gathered a special little “ pile” of his own, I 
think from labouring in some quarry, and had bought his 
freedom on one occasion by contributing some £20 towards 
much-needed repairs of the farmhouse roof. oa 
Be one other sulesesiing point I gathered As the course of 

“carriage” drive. (If my story moves slowly, remember 
that the gaunt horse was all this time doing the same, and 
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there was ample time to think.) Mr. Keniry, who, as I sub- 
han opined, was perhaps the most intelligent and 
certainly the mést ambitious of his brothers, interrogated me 
repeatedly, in his shy way, as to what would be the prospect 
.before a man like himself, knowing no trade but rough Irish 
farming, who should go over to England as a common 
labourer. I could not answer just then, but I did later, when 
I knew more of his present pecuniary position and prospects. 
I then ventured to assure him most emphatically that a man 
of healthy body, cf rather more than a labourer’s intelligence, 
and of steady ways, would be better off from the outset in 
England than he was at home; and that in time, when he 
had picked up some special trade skill he would be incom- 
parably better off. The idea had evidently been hoveri 
about the corners of his mind for some time—growing an 
waning, and then growing again, with all the phases of alter- 
nate hope and dread that some statesman might experience 
in framing a grand scheme of revolution that would bring 
him glory or disgrace. We all have minds great enough to 
understand the feelings of the statesman, but we find it hard 
to understand how an Irish farmer—rooted like the tree in 
that field-corner which is made fertile with generations of its 
cast leaves—should hesitate about so simple a thing as taking 
a thirty hours’ journey out of ruin into prosperity. I don't 
suppose my counsel stirred the current of his emotions very 
far—a Gladstone or an O’Brien could only have Aelped to 
move him—but I did my best to make him prefer England 
to America when, if ever—in the event of eviction and the 
total failure of the Irish cause—he should have to expatriate 
himself. 

The mile-and-a-half an hour of the gaunt horse had at last 
brought us to the entrance. It was the usual sort of middle- 
class farmhouse—nothing like so neat and comfortable as 
many, but infinitely better than the majority. I pass over 
the warmth of the greetings from the four bachelor brothers 
and the old-maid sister (they seemed all much of an age, 
neither young nor old), because I was very hungry, and 
wanted dinner. It was just ready—a pile of potatoes in 
their jackets, and salt, and a bowl of milk—decidedly thin 
milk, the memory of which will give me faith in the suspec- 
ted honesty of the Bradford milkman for’ ever. I was 
specially honoured with a plate. There were apologies, and 
appeals to the Canon’s orders, which I quickly made’ an end 
of with a joke. I said that for a town-bred person like 
myself the Irish air was better than beef, and I thought 
that if the landlords would only charge so much an acre for 
the air, and let the land go free, they would act more justly 
and reasonably, and would be better off—which lighted up 
the ring of middle-aged faces with wonderfully cheerful 
smiles, and set us at ease. 

The conversation was mostly of dry details, answers to my 
questions about the farm and its economic history, which 
could only interest the reader if she had been there herself. 
‘The figures were of the old kind, made familiar to everyone 
who cares by a hundred samples. I will only say that, after: 
making the best attempt I could to get at the value of the' 
produce in an average year, I should be sorry to reproduce! 
the figures, because they were given me ex far/e, ahd would 
fairly be condemned as incredible. 1 certainly could see no 
margin for rent worth mention after providing the family 
with the coarsest food. And this on a farm which, though 

" of' very’ poor and wet land, consisted, after deducting actual 
“barren,” of seventy acres ; and where all the family (except 
the old mother) were grown and able-bodied workers, and 
the bill for labour therefore xz/. I was assured, however, 
again and again, that ye? Ae one andall willing to pay areason- 
able rent—say half. ey thought the two-thirds offer which 
nearly secured a settlement on the Ponsonby estate was hard, 
but they would stick to it if there was an agreement. These 
assurances were quite spontaneous; and as I heard the 
same, unprompted, from a dozen other farmers, I supposed 
the people must feel that every Englishman is really deluded 
by landlord asseverations that the tenants will never rest till 
they get the land for nothing. It is simpie humbug. 

I am bound to admit that, Irish air included, I only made 
a moderate dinner—a fact which, as I found, was furtively 
noted by my hosts, though they said nothing. Having 


dined, the brothers went out to work, and I drew my chair 
over the earthen floot to the big chimney corner, where a 
fire of sticks and'ftitze flickered on a stone too small for it, 
and talked to the old mother. She was really bedfast, but 
had risen and donned for the ceremonial reception. The 
talk was on her' side. At any moment; when the small 
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‘save for spiders’ webs on the rough‘ walls, and of course 
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withered frame was overcome by the excitement of her 
gestures, a question was enough to set her speaking again, 
Yet her long life appeared to have been monotonously un. 
eventful— at least’ she had no misfortunes to tell of—untij 
1886, the terrible “‘ wet year,” which finally broke the Pon. 
sonby strugglers. ‘Then evils fell on her in a heap, like the 
last scene of a tragedy by Webster or Marlowe. Every 
member of the family, wiry and hard, and strong till then, 
was down with fever, caught in one despairing attempt to 
harvest rotten stuff which nobody would buy. The father 
died; and then the mother’s life seemed to have stopped 
moving, for she could talk of nothing else but that time and 
of the incidents that immediately led up to and followed it. 
I think that if I were a painter I could paint a scene in that 
lonely house in 1886—but I will not try it in words, “He 
was aman,” cried the old dame shrilly—of course her hus- 
band was the man—“ th good boys, but Ae was a man. 
Oh, but he would have been proud if he had lived to see 
this time—he was a man.” From which I understood that 
the venerable lady had imbibed from her late husband the 
worst form of rebel doctrine, and that she thought he would 
have rejoiced in the Plan of Campaign and in the fight 
against Emergency-men for his home, and in the months of 
plank-bed and of popular worship to follow. It was very sad 
to see and hear her, with her foot in the grave—when she 
should be thinking, instead, about the account she would 
have to render after death of that broken seventh Command- 
ment on eighth is numbered seventh in the Catholic 
version). But I did not feel virtuous enough to reprove her. 

She returned to bed, and I saw no more of her—I hope 
the excitement did not damage the poor little body that 


reader will see, I wish to give an idea of the persons rather 
than to describe the often-described scenes and incidents of 
farming. My: only personal adventure—excepting a long 
walk and talk round the farm and an hour occupied in 
turning the artificial blower (the only luxury in the house) 
to boil food for the cattle—was in respect of my digestive 
apparatus. I am usually on good terms with it, and don’t 
know why it should have betrayed me so. Supper con- 
sisted of “stirabout,” z¢., porridge made of Indian meal, 
which is considerably cheaper than oatmeal. It looked 
well, and I flattered myself 1 could manage that, for I am 
fond of the oatmeal version. I made a fair supper, talked 
brightly for half an hour, and then, with a carefully-devised 
apology, went out to admire the sunset, which really looked 
very beautiful across the hedges and ripening fields. On my 
return, I blushed to find that my acting did not pass muster. 
I had to confess to a peculiarity of flavour in the “ stirabout ” 
—I was merely not used to it. But there were anxious 
proffers to send over to a neighbouring farm, which they 
were sure had a small stock of tea, so that I might be set up 
with a brewing of the cup that cheers. To say the honest 
truth, no viand on earth would have tempted me at that 
moment, and they were saved the trouble. I went early to 
bed—which, if coarsely covered, was scrupulously clean, 


the floor was earthen, with a bit of harden spread for my 
behoof. I heard the sound of prayers after I retired ; and 
then came the moving about to attend to the animals; and 
finally all was quiet’ between nine and ten. They were up 
again about four in the morning ; and later I overheard an 
animated discussion between two of the brothers as to the 
best method of doctoring the gaunt horse, which ailed some- 
what (perhaps stirabout). Still later, after a very primitive 
wash, I turned out, arid’ spent the morning in picking up 
knowledge. 

One characteristic incident I must not omit. All the 
“boys ”—by which understand the adult male population-— 
within a radius of half a mile assembled at a field corner, 
having heard of my arrival ; and I'was invited out to meet 
them. They were about a score, and when I told them in 
three sentences of most illegal language to hold out like grim 
death until the English could come to the rescue, they 
cheered lustily. Then came the usual long talk, which en- 
abled me to realise how unconquerably dour and hard is the 
spirit that now animates the most diverse characters through- 
out the country. And as I walked down through the sunny 
fields to Youghal (after breakfast, of course wheaten bread 
and ‘milk, not unpalatable), I thought to myself, ‘So it is a 
hundred thousand or two of men like these that Balfourism 


is to beat down to the unyielding ground that they spring 
from !” 
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COTTAGE POLITICS—II. 
“A FREE BREAKFAST TABLE.”—IV. 
SOME CONSIDERATIONS IN FAVOUR OF DUTY-FREE TEA, 
COCOA, COFFEE, AND FRUITS. 


WE now come to the question of substitutionary revenue. In 
what way may the exchequer best recoup itself for that 
45,000,000 of taxation here proposed to be abolished? 
Unless we can, as practical reformers, deal satisfactorily with 
this aspect of the subject, our agitation becomes of none 
effect. 

First, then, let me invite your readers to get rid of the one 
great bugbear already casually alluded to in a previous article, 
viz., “the untaxed teetotaller!” Let us walk boldly up to 
this great bogie, and see if he be not after ail a mere scare- 
crow, dressed up by Mr. Goschen and his class for the 
purpose of frightening away rooks from the fields of the 
landed interest. In the typical English village in which the 
writer of these articles has long resided, are eleven adult 
male teetotallers. Of these eleven, two are perhaps the 
heaviest taxed middle-class people of the place, contributing 
to income tax, house duty, stamp duties of many kinds, and 
one of them to tobacco duty. Of the remaining nine, only 
four possess the franchise, or would be likely to do so under 
any system short of manhood suffrage. And of the five 
adult males left over, three are smokers paying tobacco duty 
(one of these also paying house duty), and the remaining 
two do escape contribution to the exchequer, except in the 
form of tea duty. Now, if Mr. Goschen takes this village as 
a type, there are just two voters in it (out of a register of 
some 370) who would escape taxation if he abolished the 
tea duty. But there are over 1,000 people (adults) in some 
500 families of the district who would benefit from the 
abolition. Elis argument, therefore, takes the following shape: 
“You 1,000 people (to say nothing of your children) shall 
be deprived of better trade and improved means. 300 of 
you who are very poor shall continue to be absolutely robbed 
by the State in tea tax because you buy in small retail quan- 
tities only instead of by the chest. And all this shall be 
merely because two people among you who have votes 
would—if I abolished that tax—be paying nothing to the 
cost of Government. Representation and taxation must go 
together!” Now, let us answer the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by turning his own argument round. Let us then 
see how it works. If taxation and representation must go 
together, Mr. Chancellor, what about the scores of thrifty 
women farmers and shopkeepers and lodging-house keepers 
in this sea-side village whom you tax to house duty, 
to income tax, to death duties, and other taxes, but to 
whom you yourself refuse the right of a vote. Or again, if 
taxation and representation are to go together, what about 50 
or 60 male payers of taxes and rates in this village who have 
never had the right to vote all their lives, some being 
lodgers, others artizans, perpetually moving their residence, 
and others under 21 years of age? All these are taxpayers 
but have no share in the representation. So much for taxation 
and representation going together at present, and so much 
for that bogie the untaxed teetotaller. Let us turn to 
another class of the community, small in number but 
possessing immense wealth, and holding in their hands a 
lever by which they can perennially regulate the profits of 
others in the community, or refuse them any profit according 
to their own high and mighty inclinations To the landed 
class of this country is given sole possession of an entire 
branch of the Legislature from the doors of which traders and 
merchants are turned with contumacious arrogance. ‘No 
dogs admitted here,” as Mr. Bright once said in describing 
the situation. Not only has the landed class full monopoly 
of the House of Peers, but in the Commons one-half of the 
representation lies under its thumb. Here is representation 
with a vengeance—especially when one bears in mind that at 
the outside it-is only the representation of 59,000 families. 
Now, :how ahout the taxation of land? It may suffice to say 
that in regard to that question anyone of the following state- 
ments can be satisfactorily proved, viz :— 

1, That land has for 200 years paid no State rent, having 
shuffled off its dues upon beer and whiskey. 

2. That the pretended Land Tax, which professes to be one 
of 4s. in. the; pound upon owners’ rack-rents, brings in 
38. ‘millions:a,-year less than it should in consequence of 
knavish tricks played by landed legislators with the laws and 
with the method of assessment. 


3. That the Death Duties take from landed property only 
a minimum share of taxation, whilst all other kinds of pro- 
perty contribute a maximum share. 

_ 4 That the Income Tax notoriously favours landed wealth, 
since the fixed and constantly-incrementing rent-rolls of 
London and other ground rent owners are only taxed at the 
same rate as the small and precarious earnings of tradesmen 
and struggling clerks. 

5. That the House Duty falls heavily.on the mercantile 
and manufacturing class and the shopkeepers, but when it 
goes to the great mansion it accepts an enormous discount 
from the assessment in order to placate the handful of 
“ governing families of Great Britain. 

6. That the poor rates, municipal rates, school rates, 
and all other local taxes have been gradually shuffled off 
realty (or owners), and concentrated upon personalty (or 
occupiers), until nearly the whole burden of public and local 
improvement and administration rests upon the men and 
women who pay rents, and the handful who receive rents 
have merely to sit still and live on the labours of the millions 
who must toil and sweat to keep them. 

7. That the ground rents of London, Liverpool, Sheffield, 
and all great towns, the coal and iron royalties of Wigan, 
Cleveland, Staffordshire, and Derbyshire, &c., and hundreds 
of similarly rich incomes from realty are unassessed to local 
purposes, and the 411,000,000 a year of mortmain rents are 
unassessed for all purposes of taxation, local or imperial. 

It is perfectly evident, therefore, that the exempted class 
in taxation are the landed class; it is equally evident that the 
.same class are grossly over-represented. To strain at a haif- 
score of untaxed teetotal gnats and swallow a thousand 
camels in the shape of Westminsters, Portmans, Norfolks, 
Seftons, Bedfords, &c., &c., is the function of the Exchequer 
Pharisee. Doubtless it pays to adopt that line when men 
mix much in the London circles where rent pours in. But 
the way of the future lies in discarding Pharisaism, over- 
turning the fetish privileges of rent, and boldly relieving the 
masses from one after another of those fiscal disabilities they 
have so long borne to please the classes. Foremost .in these 
movements comes our demand for untaxed tea and coffee, 
and along with it our suggestion to make up the £ 5,000,000 
of revenue from a tax on land values. The overloaded 
scale will be lightened, the light scale will be more loaded ; 
it is a double adjustment we seek, and we plead for it in the 
name of free trade, justice to labour, removal of class 
privilege, benefit to the Colonies, and also in the name of 
common sense. J. HAMPDEN JACKSON. 


WORK AND EARNINGS. 


The employment of women as attendance officers is 
gradually becoming general in the country. The objections 
usually raised against lady visitors were that they were not 
physically strong enough, or that they would be too lenient 
in the discharge of their onerous duties. But the test of 
experience has proved that they are able to cope with the 
difficulties which were supposed to be capable of being 
surmounted only by men. In dealing with certain cases it 
is not surprising that women, with their superior tact and 
sympathetic natures, will often succeed in averting harsh 
measures where a male visitor would probably fail. The 
School Board for Worcester has recently added a second 
lady visitor to their staff, and there are twenty employed by 
the London Board. 


Mr. C. E. Schwann, M.P., has given the sum of £500 to 
the Evicted Tenants’ Fund. 

The Oxford Chronicle says: A new hostel is, next term, 
to be opened in connection with Lady Margaret Hall, which 
can no longer contain all who are applying for admission. 
The numbers at Somerville Hall are also steadily growing. 


Mr. H. J. Wilson, M.P., has handed a cheque for £100 
to Mr. William O'Brien for the Ponsonby tenants. This is 
a sign of the sympathy with which fair-minded Englishmen 
look upon the struggle of the Ponsonby tenants against Mr. 
Smith-Barry’s eviction crusade. ; 

Mr. M. A. Manning, of Waterford, one of Mr. Balfour’s 
“criminals” humorously says, that whenever he sees a prison 
he involuntarily whistles “ Home, sweet home.” , 
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CELEBRATION OF MR. AND MRS. GLAD- 


STONE'S GOLDEN WEDDING. 


THE arrangements are all but complete for the reception to 
be held in the National Liberal Club, London, in celebration 
of the golden wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. The 
members of Mr. Gladstone’s last Administration and repre- 
sentatives of Liberalism from all parts of the country will be 
present. The club terrace will be covered over and form a 
tropical garden, providing an increase of accommodation over 
the last similar occasion, when the club was overcrowded. 
The Blue Hungarian Band, Dan Godfrey’s orchestral band, 
and the London Military Band will perform in different 
parts of the club, forming separate points of attraction, and 
the concentration which caused a crush on the 
last occasion. Doors will be open at 8-30 p.m., and Mr. 


preventi 


Gladstone is expected to arrive shortly after this time, when 


the presentation of the Commemoration Album will take 


place without delay. Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A, is designing 
the allegorical figure of “Freedom” prefacing the album. 
The address is a short one, the work of Mr. Wemyss Reid, 
and is an eloquent tribute to Mr. Gladstone’s great personal 


gifts. The body of the album consists of five pages, three of 


which are decorative in character, and support the inter- 
mingled address. Of these, one designed by Mr. Lewis F. 


Day refers to the domestic life and political career generally 


of Mr. Gladstone; another, Mr. Henry Holliday’s design, 


refers to Mr. Gladstone as a scholar and statesman, his debt 


to Greece and Italy, and their indebtedness to him in return ; 
the third page, by Mr. Walter Crane, refers more particularly 
to Mr. Gladstone’s later career, and to Home Rule in parti- 
-cular. A page of water-colour drawings by Alfred Parsons, 
R.A., represents country life at Hawarden; whilst J. Mac- 
Whirter, A.R.A.,and Arthur Severn, R.A., pourtray Edinburgh 
and London respectively. The binding and written matter 
are being carried out by Messrs. Riviere, under the advice of 
Messrs. H. Holliday and L. F. Day. Judging from the spirit 
and devotion with which these artists, all men without equal 
in their particular branch, have entered into the project, the 
result should be something very remarkable in the history of 
wedding presents. It is hoped that the album may be repro- 
duced in a form which will allow each member of the club to 
obtain a beautiful record of the eventful day. 

Though additional accommodation has been provided by 
covering the terrace, members should apply for tickets for 
themselves and their friends as early as possible, as the Com- 
mittee desire to make arrangements to accommodate all 
those who wish to attend without overcrowding. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 


Ir was nota largelyatt-ended meeting which was held on 
Tuesday afternoon, at Westminster Town Hall, by the friends 
and promoters of the National Society for Women's Suffrage, 
but it was one in which every woman present seemed to take 
a personal and keenly intelligent interest. The stately 
Countess of Portsmouth was in the chair on a platform 
which “those unfemioine women” had not omitted to orna- 
ment with pots and vases of roses aud lilies. On her right 
side sat Mrs. Fawcett, Miss Emily Davies, and other ladies. 
On her left Sir Richard Temple, Sir W. Marryat, Captain 
Edwards-Heathcote, and others, and Miss Becker sat close 
bebind. The Countess of Portsmouth, in an admirably clear 
and concise speech, pointed to the fact that the recent 
Nineteenth Century article, though it was apparently against 
women’s suffrage, was in reality nothing but a plea in favour 
of it. ‘I have come to the conclusion that it is destined to 
be another illustration of the old adage, ‘ All things shall 
come to him who waits.’ We know how to wait, and the pro- 
gressive movements among our opponents mean progress to 
us.” In justification of this the Countess pointed to the fact 
that the opponents, instead of not taking any interest in 
matters political, were extremely well-informed about these 
matters, and would, therefore, in the course of time come 
over to the side of those who are in favour of extending the 
Parliamentary vote to unmarried women and widows. 

Sir Richard Temple, without travelling over the well-worn 


arguments in favour of the cause, dwelt on the necessity of 


union in the camp of the sufferagists, whereat some of the 
ladies looked serious, remembering the recent “split.” 
Continued effort only will bring about success, was Sir 
Richard’s key-note. Sir W. Marryat came next, and after 


him Miss Emily Davies made a capital score by a reference 
to the oft-quoted objection that women, having received the 
vote, would be influenced by clergymen, priests, and 
ministers, as to the use they should make of it, and vote 
pe eae But, said Miss Davies, who is an admirable 
speaker, with a low and sympathetic but very penetrating 
voice, but the very mention of these different names ig 
sufficient to show that women would not all vote together, 
for many measures favoured by Protestant ministers would 
be strongly opposed by the Irish and other Roman Catholic 
priests, and the Scotch Presbyterian and English Noncon- 
formist minister would no doubt each hold a different opinion 
still. Other speeches followed. 


A BRAVE OLD IRISHWOMAN. 


Canon Dove, and six farmers in Co. Wexford, have been 
arraigned before a Crimes Court at Arthurstown, before 
Mr. Bodkin and Mr. McLeod, for the part they have taken 
in defending Col. Tottenham’s tenantry against rack-rents 
and oppression. The magistrates have been doing their 
best in every way, by Star-chamber inquiries and otherwise, 
to get evidence. How far they have succeeded may be 
seen by the following extract from the Freeman’s Journal — 

Mrs. Ellen Neville, an old woman, who is a tenant on the 
Tottenham property, was called, and she appeared. When 
she was handed the book, 

Mrs. Neville said—I will take no book. 

Mr. McLeod— What do you mean ? 

Mrs. Neville— I will take no book. 

Mr. McLeod—Do you know the cons:quences of refusing 
to be sworn ? 

Mrs. Neville—Oh, whatever it will be, I won’t be sworn. 

Mr. McLeod—Do you refuse distinctly ? 

Mrs. Neville (emphatically)—I do, I do. 

Mr. McLeod—Stand by for the present. I suppose, Mrs. 
on you have considered well the consequences of your 


Mrs. Neville—I am satisfied, but I won’t take the oath 
while I live. 

Mr. McLeod—We will send you to gaol for eight days, 
and then for eight days again. 

Mrs. Neville—I am satisfied, but I will take no oath any- 
way. 

Edward Connors, an old man of the farming class, who 
refused to be sworn on the previous evening, and who was 
allowed to go home for the purpose, as Mr. McLeod said, of 
considering the matter, was then called forward. 

Mr. McLeod—Take that book. 

Edward Connors—I won't take it. 
night. 

Mr. McLeod-—We gave you a night to consider the matter. 

Edward Connors—And I am of the same opinion as I 
was last night. I am the very same now as 1 was last night. 

James Fleming, a young man, a farmer, was then called, 
and he came forward and took the book in his hand. When 
aly oath was administered he said—I decline to take the 
oa! 

Mr. McLeod—You know, of course, the consequences. 
You will have to be committed. 

James Fleming—Whatever the consequences be, I'll not 
take the oath. 

Mr. McLeod—You have deliberately considered that ? 

James Fleming—Yes. 

Mr, Morphy—I have to ask for the committal of these 
witnesses ? 

Mr. McLeod—Certainly. 

Mrs. Neville, Mr. Edward Connors, and Mr. Fleming, 
were then taken into custody. 

Mr. Morphy asked that the following witnesses should 
then be called: Patrick Kent, Michael Hunt, Thomas 
Walsh, James Molloy, and Nicholas Finn. There was n0 
response to the calls. 

Mr. Morphy asked that warrants should be issued for the 
arrest of these persons. 

Mr. Morphy said he should now ask that the case should 
be adjourned until Monday, when he hoped that the wit 
nesses who failed to appear would be present. 

The case was accordingly adjourned until Monday. 


I told you so last 


Mrs. Neville, Mr. Edward Connors, and Mr. Fleming, 
were conveyed under police escort to Wexford Prison, which 
is twenty miles distant. They will be detained in prison aS 
first-class misdemeanants for eight days. They were cheer 
by the people as they were being carried off by the police. 
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THE DOOMED VILLAGE. 


By Mary Fi1z-Patrick. 


Cuaprer IIL 


ANOTHER summer was nearing its close, when, one sultry 
evening, a tall, well-built, but somewhat worn-looking young 
man might have been seen walking at a rapid pace along 
the road leading to Mullinavale. The vivid sunset glory was 
flushing all the western sky with waves of mellow light, and 
very pretty the winding white road looked, flecked here and 
there with ruddy gleams of colour, and guarded by its close 
hawthorn hedgerows, whose clustering foliage was beginning 
_ to don the russet hues of autumn. The solitary pedestrian 
paused several times to glance about him, with a flash of 
satisfaction lighting up his frank blue eyes. Then, invigo- 
rated by the pleasant view, he energetically mopped his hot 
forehead with his handkerchief, and started off again, hum- 
ming snatches of popular Irish airs, as if, like the birds, his 
inward joy were bursting outwards into merry song. 

‘That's a fine tune you're liltin’, an’ it’s long since one 
was heard on this road,” said a voice, suddenly, in his rear. 

The young fellow turned round with a ready smile, and 
nodded pleasantly at the speaker. 

“Tis singin’ for joy I am. Sure you know a light heart 
keeps the feet from feelin’ the hard road.” 

The other smiled too, but it was a smile tinged with bitter- 
ness. He was a small, elderly man, wretchedly clad in the 
ragged remnants of a tweed greatcoat, many sizes too large 
for his spare shrunken figure. ; 

“?’Tis a stranger you must be,” he said, in a conclusive 
tone. ‘An’ sure enough I see you for the first time, an’ me 
beggin’ these parts for two years an’ more.” 

“A stranger, indeed !—not me!” retorted the young man, 
laughing heartily. ‘I’m a son of Widow O’Donnell—God 
rest her soul! You must have heard tell of me. An’ now 
let me know how they all are in Mullinavale, for my heart 
is burnin’ for news of them.” 

‘An’ how comes it you want news of me?” said the 
ragged man, answering his question with another. ‘“ Didn’t 
you pass through the post-town on your way?” 

Mat O’Donnell laughed again good-humouredly. 

“Faith! I didn’t stop in the town to ax a single question. 
1 waited nayther for bit nor sup—nor even for a car, because 
there wasn’t one ready on the spot. Sure, man alive! I’m 
all in a thremble of impatience to see the smoke risin’ from 

_the chimneys, and the neighbours’ faces at the doors. But 
tell me now, how are all I left in Mullinavale ?” 

““If there was anyone in it you cared for, you’d not be 
without news till this time of day,” said the man in the 
ragged coat, reproachfully, again evading a direct reply. 

‘But there is just some one—the nicest little girl—God 
bless her!—-you’d see in a day’s travel, Sure ’twas for her 
I was working like a black slave away out in California; an’ 
"twas of her I thought when luck came to me all of a sudden, 
an’ in one week I was a rich man. Oh, I wrote fast enough 
then to her, when I had the good news to raise her heart, 
an’ I followed the letther by the next mail, an’ now here I 
am.’ 

The ragged man laid a hand on his sleeve. 

“Wait a bit,” he said, “I’ve somethin’ to tell you.” 

They were turning a bend in the road, and in another 
second the village would be before them. 

Mat O’Donnell came to a full stop, and looked question- 
ingly into the man’s pitying face. What he read therein 
chilled him with a great indefinite dread. The bronzed hues 
of his swarthy complexion faded to a sickly pallor. Without 
a word, he put aside the detaining hand, and moved forward 
with hasty strides. 

“ My God! O, my God!” 

It was a cry of unspeakable despair, wrung from the depths 
of a strong man’s bursting heart ; for the pretty hamlet he had 
last seen basking in the flush and glow of a golden June morn- 
ing—whither was it vanished? Where were the clustering 
yellow-roofed houses, in whose shady eaves the swallows loved 
to build? on whose low walls the evening sunshine lingered 
long and fondly, turning the dazzling white to crimson and 
ruddy gold? whose hospitable doors knew neither lock nor 
bar? upon whose friendly threshold the weary traveller was 
never suffered to stand one moment in hesitating doubt— 
Where were these peaceful homesteads now? Blackened 
and roofless walls, and great heaps of fallen masonry, among 
which appeared fragments of charred rafters and half-burnt 


casements, were all that remained of the village of Mullina- 
vale. At the sound of approaching Sbokicene, on sdvescnee 


scampered across the road towards the shelter of the adjacent 
hedgerow. These two poor neglected animals were the only 
vestiges of life left within the dismantled village. Truly, it 
was a picture of soul-chilling loneliness upon which the rich 
autumnal sunset fell sadly and solemnly, like the mellow light 
of watchful tapers upon the unresponsive face of the d 

“?’Tis Blake’s doin’, an’ may God dale out the same soart 
of justice to him, when he stands at the bar of judgment!” 
said the ragged man, in a fierce whisper. ‘*’Twas him gave 
the ordhers to fire the-village. I saw it all. "Twas a dark 
night, an’ the red blaze lit up the sky for miles an’ miles. 
An’ oh! but the wailin’ of the women was like the moans of 
a banshee; an’ the cryin’ of the childher would pierce through 
a heart of rock. Mat O’Donnell, the mem’ry of that night’ll 
never lave my mind till the day I die!” 

“My God!” 

Again Mat O'Donnell uttered that piercing cry of sorrow, 
and than he looked, and looked, with the expression of one 
suddenly turned to stone. 

‘Come, now! Bear up like a man,” urged his ragged 
companion, growing uneasy, for he had never witnessed this 
silent, frozen kind of grief before. The sound of his voice 
aroused Mat’s numbed faculties. He turned slowly round. 

“An’ Norah Sheehy?” he said hoarsely. ‘ Where is 
the little girl that was to have been my wife ?” 

“She’s at rest,” answered the other gently. ‘ They 
forced her to marry a boy from Crossmalee, to kape them in 
the place, and she never held up her head afther. The place 
was lost in the long run—you see: ’twas like a judgment. 
But come with me, an’ I'll show you where her grave is made.” 
Like one stunned beyond all powers of perception, O’Donnell 
suffered himself to be led down the road towards where the 
village churchyard was displaying its rows of neat wooden 
crosses and tasteful headstones, tinged with gold where the 
level sunbeams lay. 

“There!” said the ragged tnan, pausing at length in one 
corer of the churchyard. “Undher that green sod lies 
the body of NorahSheehy, but ”—pointing solemnly upward— 
“her sowl is safe above with the good God that made her.” 

Mat O’Donnell turned his ghastly face inquiringly towards 
the speaker, as if striving to grasp the meaning of his words. 
Then, with a flash of understanding brightening his dim 
staring eyes, fell on his knees beside the daisied mound, and 
burst into a storm of bitter despairing sobs. 

‘He'll do now,” muttered his companion; “an’ I may 
lave him alone for awhile with God an’ his heart’s sorrow.” 

But when the man returned a couple of hours later, there 
was no trace of Mat O’Donnell in the churchyard. 
After the first violence of his passionate grief had subsided, 
he had risen from his knees, haggard, desperate, stricken to 
the soul, and resolutely turned away from the spot where his 
life-happiness Jay buried for ever with the dead girl he loved. 
Then, one long, bitter farewell look at the ruined hamlet, a 
glance of hatred towards the stately mansion on the hillside, 
and Mat O’Donnell was gone away—an exile once more. 

It was only another peasant’s heart broken, only the 
shipwreck of another humble life, only the seeds of hatred 
carelessly planted where love would have found a fertile soil 
to nourish its clinging tendrils. Only the promise of a poison- 
crop of vengeance, instead of the fair fruit which love would 
have borne abundantly in the harvest time to come. 


PRESENTATION To Miss AsH1on.—A_ well-attended 
meeting of the Hyde Women’s Liberal Association was 
held in Union Street School, on Thursday last, the object 
being to present Miss Ashton (president of the Associa- 
tion), daughter of Mr. Thomas Ashton, of Ford Bank, 
Didsbury, with tokens of regard on the occasion of her 
marriage with Prof. Bryce, M.P., which takes place on 
the 23rd inst., at Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross. The present 
assumed the form of a gold bracelet, inlaid with pearls and 
suitably inscribed, and an illuminated address, signed on 
behalf of the members by Mrs. Dowson, Miss Morton, and 
Mrs. Hibbert. Mrs. Dowson made the presentation, and 
in the course of an interesting speech wished Miss Ashton 
much happiness. Miss Ashton briefly replied, and thanked 
the members heartily for their kindness. 
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Ir is a question of some importance to serious-minded 
women how far children should be allowed to mix them- 
selves up in party politics) We have seen some very witty 
squibs about the baby sons of Parliamentary candidates taking 
sides for or against their parents ; and someone has described 
political warfare in the nursery, when words and even blows 
became violent. The other side of the picture is a more 
- pleasant one. Little trots helping the elders in decorating 
halls for political meetings; active-minded girls preparing 
breakfast for their father in order that he may “ poll early;” 
and small children with big shears snipping up woollen 
fragments at some of our mother’s political meetings to pre- 
pare stuffing for Irish quilts. In one place we hear of 
Liberal Leagues especially intended to attract the young 


people of the neighbourhood. They are boasted of as | 


political Kindergartens. In the next district we are told 
that nothing is done to bias ‘the young. That is a wickedness 
left for the Primrose dames to dabble in. With such different 
counsels it is high time to give the question careful con. 
sideration. 

We believe the solution will be found readily enough if we 
define what we mean by politics. For young people to be 
encouraged to read history past and present, and to think 
accurately and seriously of all that they can understand, is 
merely for them to be properly educated. If this is politic 
let us have the juvenile leagues by all means. But for them 
to get fixed opinions of men and measures—to say dogma- 
tically that one man is the best and another the worst:in the 
country—to swear by certain reforms of which they only 
know the name—to abuse in political slang and to repeat 
other people’s abuse—these things are bad enough in full- 
grown politicians, but in young people they are fatal to 
mental growth. As for the babies who help in the decora- 
tions and scissors work, we suspect they are only conscious 
of being useful, and that is always more fascinating to children 
than the best devised game in the world. On the whole we 
deprecate anything like an organised attempt to bring 
children into politics before they have read history. But if 
they get a few liberal. notions from their parents it will do 
them no harm, and they should all be taught that, whether 
they are Whigs or Tories, when they grow up, they must 
profess what they believe, and see that other people have 
the liberty to profess in like manner. 


tee 


Of all the evidence given during the Parnell Commission 
none has been more dramatic than that of Michael Davitt. 
There was a time, not so very many years ago, when he and 
those like Egan and Ford, of whom he speaks with so much 
respect, were only distantly alluded to by “respectable” 
people. Ladies believing themselves to be Liberals, but in 
reality quite uninstructed in politics or history, shook their 
heads over Fenians and criminals, and the best of them could 
find nothing better than profound pity to offer to them. 
Now, whatever the result of the Commission may be, people 
will regard Michael Davitt as one of the most striking figures 
of the nineteenth century. His appeal from the witness box 
to men thousands of miles away, who can with a word 
verify his wonderful story, deeply affected all who heard him 
make it. Nine cruel years in a criminal’s gaol had been borne 
rather than do what he regarded as a degrading act, informing 
against another. How many in the crowd of well-dressed 
men and women who thronged the court could boast that 
they would have strength to bear as much in order to live up 
to what they believed to be right? There are many collec 
tions of wise and virtuous sayings which have done good to 
those who have read them and tried to act in accordance 
with them. Buddhist aphorisms, Roman aphorisms, and the 
Proverbs of Solomon have all appealed to us in our better 
moments, and have reminded us of what we already vaguely 
know or have taught us something new. How would it be 
to collect the sayings of the Irish patriots when this long 
trial is over? Parnell’s suggestions of how -he -has worked 
with his colleagues would form a useful chapter, and some of 
the confessions of Wm. O’Brien and Michael Davitt are 
divine in their purity and integrity, and poetic in the simpli- 
city of their form. These, together with Sir Charles Russell’s 
speech, will be no insignificant part of Victorian literature. 


Much kindly sympathy will be felt with the young princess 
who is about to be married to the Earl of Fife. ewe hope 
her life will be a trifle more interesting than it would have 
been if she had been buried in the endless formalities of a 
court. It is only the children whose princesses live in story 
books that really envy royalty in these prosaic days, A daily 
study of the newspaper will soon convince any sensible per- 
son what a weary round it is. Opening docks, bridges, and 


| exhibitions ; attending flower shows, bazaars, and concerts ; 


listening to the addresses of worthy mayors, and the sermons 
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ishops and chaplains. These are not amusing ways of A leader in the Queen, by the Princess Christian, about 
Senin, tie: Perhaps the wife of a Scotch nobleman will | Miss Forsyth’s technical college, has, once ile, silcacied 


vary them with some such rational occupation as 
vuidne the oe on her husband’s vast estates, or taking an 
intelligent interest in schemes of social reform. Mr. W. H. 
Smith has done well in allowing the question of public con- 
tribution towards the maintenance of the Queen’s grand- 
children to be properly considered as a whole by a Select 
Committee. If he had attempted to force the country into 
any more concessions without inquiry, it would have roused 
a bitter feeling, and certainly thrown a cloud over the coming 
wedding. 


oe... : : 

A considerable difference of opinion exists as-to whether 
hospital nurses should form themselves into a close profession 
or not. Some are all in favour of the examination and 
registration system. When a nurse has qualified by passing 
certain tests she is to be hall-marked, and then she is a nurse. 
Anyone else offering to do nurse’s work is to be regarded as 
a quack, and boycotted in the approved manner. No admis- 
sion to nurses’ homes, no share in nurses’ insurance funds, 
no recommendations from doctors or matrons. This is the 
scheme of the exclusionists. The other side, headed by the 
experienced and much-beloved matron of the london Hos- 
pital, prefer that nurses shall not all pass through one uniform 
test. They wish them to be certificated, as they now are, 
by the authorities of the nursing school where they are 
trained. ‘Two great advantages can be pleaded for this plan. 
The matrons and doctors who have actually seen a girl 
working in the wards are far more capable of saying whether 
she may be trusted than any board of strange examiners can 
possibly be. And also the authorities of an institution know 
whether the nurses on their staff remain capable. A certifi- 
cate may be well deserved when it is granted, but five or ten 
years later the holder of it may be totally unfit for nursing. 
On the whole, we hope nursing will not be made a close 
profession. Women generally are too fond of elaborate rules, 
and it will be a pity if they fall into the temptation of tying 
themselves up in needless bondage. 


* & 

The list of names in the Fortnightly Review of women 
who are in favour of women's suffrage is not a very successful 
effort on the part of those whose business it was to arrange it. 
It is at once too much . . too little. Either the compilers 
should have aimed at quantity or quality. They seem to 
have fallen pretty nearly between two stools. If quality was 
the rule why burden the list with the names of a host of 
women who may be estimable in their private lives but are 
entirely unknown to fame? If, on the other hand, quantity 
was aimed at, why not have numbered many thousands ? 
The fact is the cause of the enfranchisement of women has 
always suffered from the melancholy incompetence of the 
busybodies who have thrust themselves to the front of the 
agitation. The anxiety to keep it from being a “ party 
question” has resulted in making most women suffrage 
agitators non-political in the sense of being really ignorant 
of politics. Narrowness of vision is the consequence, and an 
almost ridiculous belief that everything, from mistakes in 
foreign policy to mistakes in local drainage, can be cured by 
women’s suffrage, and by that only. Anyone holding broader 
views is not worthy to touch the sacred work, and hence a 
crowd of recognised women suffrage advocates strikes the 
ordinary politician as somewhat mediocre. 


* 

On Monday morning last London was paraded with a long 
procession of some dozens of little mail carts, cream coloured, 
with red facings. On the back of each was printed 
Evening News and Post, aod underneath, “ The Halfpenny 
Paper.” But the Sézr is now the Londoner’s halfpenny 
paper, and any number of fancy carts will fail to oust it. 

* 


* 

Mr. Chamberlain writes to the Liberal Unionists of Ply- 
mouth that he is more convinced than ever of the necessity 
of his own particular little party for the maintenance of the 
Empire and Liberal principles. What a very poor chance 
the Empire and Liberal principles must have! We cannot 
find any Liberal Unionists, except in a few sheltered spots 
where they have been preserved from the rude blasts—as, for 
instance, in Central Birmingham. Is the Empire doomed, 
and are Liberal interests dead, because the name of Jesse 
Collings calls forth roars of laughter in any public meeting 
in England ? 


attention to this singularly unsuccessful venture. Why does 
it not succeed? It isan excellent thing for young ladies to 
learn to sew and to cook, and they will find the accomplish- 
ments equally useful whether they marry or keep house for 
bachelor brothers or widowed brothers-in-law. We fancy 
the reason is that girls who want to learn such things find 
their mothers, and their old nurses, and their family house- 
keepers, much the best teachers. Theoretical cookery is 
neither so amusing nor so good as cooking real food in a 
real kitchen. 
ane 

Mr. Gladstone, in speaking on Saturday last, referred to 
the remarkable fact that even the defeated candidate, Mr. 
Wemyss, at the West Fife bye-election, was in favour of 
Home Rule for Ireland. Home Rule is so in accordance 
with common sense that we shall soon have all candidates 
upholding it, and we shall have to seek some new: test-to 
enable us to make a choice. “One man one vote” -will 
perhaps be the best. 

# 
* & 

Mr. Gladstone finds “the election in West Fife the most 
satisfactory of all the elections we have seen,” and this for a 
reason which perhaps more than ever proves that “the flowing 
tide is with us.” In order to “get a decent or a tolerable 
minority,” the Conservatives had to put forward a man who 
disagrees with Mr. Balfoun’s Irish policy, who would not-have 
supported the Tory Government, and who is unquestionably 
for Home Rule. And yet in spite of all these tremendous 
concessions to Gladstonianism Mr. Wemyss came lagging in 
goo votes behind Mr. Birretl, the genuine out-and-out sup- 
porter of the Liberal policy for Ireland. 

** 

Mr. Cox, M.P., was speaking to an enthusiastic audience 
of respectable English people at Ealing on July 3rd. On 
the 6th he was arrested and dragged off to Ireland for trial. 
Mr. Gill, M.P., his co-prisoner, leaves a wife in very delicate 
health, and some little children, in their English home at 
Clapham. We noticed that Mrs. Cox, who was on .the 
platform with her husband at Ealing, looked sad enough 
when his coming trial was alluded to. How long are we to 
stand by and witness these brutalities ? 

. * 
& & 

Another striking manifestation of the illegality and injustice 
to be found on the Irish bench! It is so difficult for English 
people to believe in the political bias shown by so many 
administrators of the iaw in Ireland that, much as we sym- 
pathise with Mr. Conybeare in his three months’ imprisonment, 
we are glad that for once it is-an Englishman whose illegal 
sentence is the object-lesson to English electors. As Mr. 
John Morley said at Durham, on Saturday, there was “not 
a jury:to be found between John O’Groats and Land’s End 
who would send a man to prison. for shouting “ three cheers 
for the plan of campaign,” and for “ giving bread to starving 
people.” But apart from that, and apart from the fact that 
no one in England would be convicted.on a charge of con- 
spiracy without the verdict of a jury, Mr. Conybeare has 
gone to gaol for conspiring with men who have already been 
acquitted of the same charge. One would suppose that if a 
number of men are charged with conspiracy, and all are 
acquitted save one, the case against that one must break 
down.as a.matter of course. But Judge Webb calmly sets 
this difficulty on one side. Mr. Conybeare has enraged the 
Government, and so Mr. Conybeare has gone to Derry gaol. 
Will he be more or less subservient to Mr. Balfour when he 


comes out ? 


+ 
* * 


A new paper was born in Yorkshire last week which 
deserves the serious attention of all women -interested in 
social and industrial reform. Zhe Yorkshire Factory Times 
is really an outgrowth of the Lancashire Factory Times, which 
has in five years obtained a firm grip of the mill-workers in 
Lancashire. An equal success is probably ahead of its new 
companion. Both are, of course, non party newspapers. 
They are devoted to the interests of artisans and to the 
spread of information in regard to industrial developments of 
all kinds, ¢.¢., industrial insurance, disputes between employers 
and employed, breaches of the Factory Act, and all sorts anid 
conditions of labour. Knowledge of this kind should breed 


confidence among the workers, confidence in themselves and 
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in each other. And confidence should breed 4 ono tion 
and union. Take, for instance, the recent lamentable strikes 
among the women at Alverthorpe and among 
carpet-setters at Halifax. They were forced into this costly 
way of drawing attention to their 
absence of any representative y to speak for them. If 
they were organised, their position would be a much more 
powerful one, and would insure them respect and considera- 
tion. 
os 
Two penny pamphlets have been recently issued by the 
Irish Press Agency which should command a wide circulation. 
‘‘ Condemnations of Crime,” compiled by Mr. T. D. Sullivan 
from speeches delivered by prominent members of the Land 
League and the National League from 1879 to 1887, furnishes 
an effective reply to those Unionists who insist that the Irish 
leaders have winked at crime, even if they did not incite to 
it. From Mr. Clancy’s vigorous pen comes a short and sharp 
account of “Mr. Balfour’s War on the Irish Press,” in all its 
capriciousness and harshness. United Ireland is written, 
printed, and published by many tens of thousands in Dublin, 
and Mr. Balfour “lies low and says nuffin’,” but he grabs 
spasmodically at poor newsvendors who make an honest 
living out of distributing it, and claps them into gaol 
forthwith. 
“s 
A land court sitting at Newcastle West, county Limerick, 
has just made the following reductions: A rent of £84 has 
been lowered to £60 103; £113 to £60; £251 to 
£182; £133 to £97 108.; £167 to £120; and so on. 
Nothing appears to have been said about the repayment of 
any part of these rack-rents from the landlord. The question 
of landlords’ arrears is quite as important as that of tenants’ 
arrears. 
as 
The second trial for damages against the emergency men 
who are charged with shooting John Kinsella, at Coolgreany, 
has thrown still further light on this shocking incident ; but 
no verdict was obtained, as a couple of staunch coercionists on 
the jury could not see their way to adopting the logical out- 
come of the evidence. The law and order party have at 
any rate been obliged to abandon their curious theory that 
poor Kinsella was shot in the front by his friends in the rear, 
and it became clear that one of the emergency party com- 
mitted the unprovoked murder. But which particular rascal 
it was that fired the fatal shot is technically left in doubt. 
Elizabeth Kinsella, the daughter of the murdered man, swore 
that she saw Freeman with a revolver in his hand, that he 
fired, and her father fell. McCabe, Freeman’s colleague, 
swore that he “had not the least doubt it was the emer- 
gency men who shot Kinsella,” but he, pious soul, had ‘not 
taken his revolver out of his pocket.” Another witness 
swore that McCabe fired a rifle, not a revolver. He fired 
almost at the same moment as Freeman, and between them 
they did the deed. The fact should not be overlooked that 
Captain Hamilton, the agent of the estate, deposed that all 
the emergency party were armed with weapons supplied by 
himself and the Property Defence Association. 
* 
* * 

A crescendo of enthusiasm marks the triumphal progress o 
Mr. John Dillon and Sir Thomas Esmonde through Australia. 
Money is being poured into the war-chest of the National 
League like water. Hundreds of pounds are subscribed at 
every meeting. Mr. Dillon’s moving appeals vibrate in every 
noble heart in that far away Ireland across the sea. He 
concluded one of them by saying, “We are engaged in a 
great struggle, which will not only lift from the limbs of 
the people in Ireland those shackles which have borne them 
to the earth for so many generations, but in a struggle which, 
when we have won the victory for the old land, will lighten 
the burden of every Irish man and woman in the whole wide 
world; and they will find, even in these fair Southern lands, 
that they have a pleasanter lot in life when they can look 
back on the old land, powerful, peaceful, populated, and 
prosperous—no longer a people of paupers.” 

+ 


* & 

The romantic little village at the head of Morecambe Bay, 
called Silverdale, has had the courage and enterprise to 
organise an industrial exhibition, which is to be opened 
early in August. One of its chief promoters is a lady who 
has arrived at atime of life when she might fairly claim 


Accrington. committee of the association 


Bradford. 


grave, arranged by the Bradford Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tions, took place on Tuesday, the 2nd inst. The main body 
of the excursionists, who were chiefly the members of the 
associations, with a few of their friends, took the train at 
Bradford, but a few were taken up at Manningham and at 
Shipley. On reaching Bingley the party was joined by some 
thirty or forty members of the Bingley Women’s Liberal 
Association, which brought up the total number travelling by 
the train to about 400, amongst these being Mrs. Alfred 
Illingworth (the president of the Bradford Associations), Mrs. 
W. P. Byles (the hon. secretary), Miss Orme (London), and 
nearly the whole of the Executive Committee, as well as a few 


repose from such harassing work. But Mrs. Townsend is 
not only working hard at the exhibition, but contemplates 
the women | what is quite as arduous a task in so scattered a district—the 
; formation of a W.L.A. She has already done much work 
evances because of the | for Ireland, and has inspired her neighbours to do the same. 
But in the autumn there is to be an organised opponent of 
the Primrose League in Silverdale. The exhibition will have 
additional interest given to it by the presence of some of the 
Irish work sent by Lady Aberdeen’s committee from the 
Olympia Show. 


Women's Liberal Associations. 


“One of the party” writes: “A small 
\ : recently 
arranged for a trip to Windermere which 


has proved in every way a great success. A special train for 
goo was engaged and started at six o’clock a.m., arriving at 

= 30. 
Institute each little party of friends took their own way, 
some driving to Coniston, others going on to Keswick, 
others again walking to Bowness, taking the steamer to 
Ambleside and coach to Grasmere, the coachman pointing 
out the various places of interest along that lovely drive. It 
is not possible to describe in a short paragraph all the enjoy- 
ments of the day, such as bathing, fishing, &c., &c. The 
weather was glorious, and at eight o'clock, the hour fixed for 
the return journey, the station became crowded with people, 
who all said they had spent one of the most enjoyable days 
of their lives, and the cry was universal, “I hope we shall 
have another trip next year.” 


After a comfortable breakfast at the Mechanics’ 


EXCURSIONS TO ESHTON HaLu.—The first 
of the two excursions to Eshton Hall, the 


residence of Sir Mathew Wilson, at Gar- 


gentlemen friends. Sir Mathew and Lady Wilson were 
standing on the terrace at their home as the visitors arrived, 
and they accorded to them a most hearty welcome, When 
the whole of the party had reached the hall, 

Sir Mathew Wilson ascended the steps, and standing 
beneath the porch, briefly addressed them. He commenced 
by extending a hearty welcome to the members of the Brad- 
ford Women’s Liberal Associations, whom he said he was 
delighted to see. The objects which they advocated were 
those which were very dear to him. He saw that they 
advocated certain civil and political duties, and nothing was 
more important than that men and women should know what 
their duty was, and that they should do it. The ladies were 
the influence which, if any influence could produce such an 
effect, would realise a reign of peace, restore the gospel of 
peace, and put an end to the atrocities of war. (Hear, hear.) 
The country looked to them—and looked to them with 
justice and good reason—to use all the influence which they 
had, and all the power which they possessed—and their 
power was, indeed, extraordinary. They all knew that men 
proposed and women disposed—(laughter)—and he hoped 
that the women would do their utmost to promote the ad- 
vancement of liberty and freedom throughout the land. (Hear, 
hear.) At the present moment the great question before 
them was still that of Ireland, and he hoped that in relation 
to this question they would do their best to promote the 
conciliation of Ireland. Who could wonder that men were 
disgusted when they saw that the chosen representatives of 
the people were put in prison, and every indignity heape 
upon them there—when they saw treated with every kind © 
contumely the men who had the confidence of the nation 
Never in past years had there been such a bill passed as the 
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last Crimes Bill. Those of 


last was 
He ho 
from the statute-book. 


always be welcome. (Cheers). 


Miss Orme addressed a few words to the party. She 
thought the day was far too beautiful to keep them there any 
longer, but she would just like to remind them that while 
they were enjoying that meeting they ought to recollect that 
to hold such a gathering was a thing the people were not 
allowed to do at allin Ireland. If they had been in Ireland 
they would have been driven away if the gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood had not approved of the meeting. She would 
also ask them to remember that, while they were enjoying 
the fresh air and lovely surroundings of Eshton Hall, their 
old friend William O’Brien was again arrested and undergoing 
another term of imprisonment, Although it was a sad thing 
to refer to in the midst of their pleasure, such circumstances 


as these should never be forgotten. 


Mrs. Illingworth said she would just like to convey the 
united thanks of the Liberal women of Bradford a Sir 
ear 
hear.) She was sure they could not properly express their 
gratitude for the kind welcome which had been extended to 
them that day, and for the further pleasure which would be 


Mathew and Lady Wilson for their great kindness. 


derived by the second party on Saturday. (Cheers.) 


Mrs. Byles having added her thanks to those of Mrs. 
Illingworth, 


Sir Mathew Wilson, in responding, again said he was 


glad to see them all, and he hoped that they would come in 
larger numbers on Saturday. 


The party. then dispersed, and spent some time in the 
pretty grounds of Eshton Hall. The well-kept kitchen 
gardens and flower gardens attached to the hall were visited, 
and many of the party also derived great pleasure from strol- 
ling through the woods and on the banks of the infant Aire. 
The members of the executive committee of the associations 
were invited by Lady Wilson to take tea at the hall, while 
the other visitors, after spending a few short but pleasant 
hours in the fields and woods in the vicinity of the hall, 
returned to the village of Gargrave, where tea was provided 
for them in the gardens of the Swan Hotel. Beautiful 
weather prevailed throughout the afternoon, and altogether 
the excursion was a most enjoyable one. 


The second trip to Eshton Hall was made on Saturday 
last by about 300 members and their friends. Queen’s 
weather again prevailed, and, as on the Tuesday, Sir 
Mathew Wilson addressed some kind and _ encouraging 
words to the assembly from the steps of the hall. His sound, 
vigorous Radicalism was supplemented by Mr. Alfred Illing- 
worth, M.P., who reminded the audience that in women’s 
hands lay much of the power for reforming the drinking 
habits of the people and the war system. Mrs. Illingworth 
offered the hearty thanks of the members to Lady Wilson 
and their genial host, who, at the age of eighty-seven enjoys 
a political meeting as much as he did fifty years ago. 


A garden meeting was held in the West Ward, 
at Lynton House, St. James Road, on Thurs- 
day the 4th inst., Miss Ward in ee 

Mrs, Leeds, the vice-president of the South Ward, read 
a most interesting paper, entitled “Why are we Liberals?” 
In this a rapid survey of the numerous useful measures 
passed by the Liberal party since the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and of those which Liberal pressure had compelled the 
Conservatives to pass, was presented with telling comments, 
forcibly bringing home to all hearers .the! ‘fidelity with 
which, in the main, the Liberats-have stuck to their principle 
of the greatest good for the greatest number. Some stisring 
words on the Irish question and the duties of' Liberals of the 


Croydon. 


present day brought a very able paper to a close. ‘The usual - 


votes of thanks to Mrs. Leeds and the hostess terminated the 
proceedings. This is the last, for this season, of a series of 
small educational meetings, which have been held monthly 
in the West Ward since last autumn. They will be resumed 
after the summer holidays. 


past years were made law to 
meet some existing difficulty, and for a limited time, but this 
without excuse and for an unlimited time. 

they would all live to see this disgrace removed 
(Hear, hear.) He again heartily 

welcomed the party to Eshton Hall, and expressed himself 
delighted with the fine weather which had favoured their 
visit. They could not come too often, and they would 


A meeting of the Ealing branch of the Women’s 
Ealing. Liberal het catioa wes Gal on Wednesday, the 
3rd inst., at the Victoria Hall, Ealing, where 
Mr. Holliday’s allegorical designs of a real and an unreal 
union between Great Britain and Ireland were displayed. 
The chair was taken by Lady Sandhurst, president of the 
district association, who spoke upon the relation of women to 
politics. She did not understand politics merely as a 
machinery, but as meaning the raising of the whole people 
by the putting into operation of great and broad principles. 
To these principles she wished to call the attention of women 
and of many men. She wished women to look on politics as 
the outcome of their highest morality. The more she looked 
at female suffrage the more clearly she saw that it was women’s 
right, and that they could do more good with it than without 
it. The political education of women was important, for 
they ought to be able to bring up their sons and daughters in 
true notions of what was for the of the nation. She 
looked to women to assist in bringing about a policy of 
righteousness. With regard to the organisation of politics, 
there was a os amount of simple electoral work which 
women could do without encroaching on anyone else’s 
province. 
Prof. Stuart, M.P., who was heartily cheered, proposed 
“ That this meeting is heartily in favour of a measure of Home 
Rule being passed for Ireland as soon as possible, and that 
the attention of our Liberal leaders should then be given to 
necessary reforms in England.” (Cheers.) He said the 
object of Liberal legislation was, so far as legislation could 
effect these ends, to give to all some more equal opportunity, 
to put the burdens upon the right shoulders, and to let the 
people get a better life of it The bills introduced by Lon- 
don Liberal members for definite and workable reforms 
applicable to the metropolis would be sent round to the 
various Liberal Associations in London for discussion and 
criticism, so that the measures might be improved against 
next session. This was a new departure in London politics, 
and the measures dealt with points of primary importance. 
One feature of them was the endeavour to treat London as a 
corporate whole, and to give to the County Council powers 
possessed by other municipalities, such as control of the police 
and leave to take over the water supply. Other subjects 
were registration, the taxing of ground values, and the hous- 
ing of the poor. The effect of the above measures on the 
rates would be a saving of a shilling in the pound, or six- 
pence a week on a rent of ros. a week. Mr. T. Harrington, 
M.P., Secretary to the Irish National League, seconded the 
resolution, and said the great want in this country was know- 
ledge upon the situation of things in Ireland. It was owing 
to that want of knowledge that the great majority of the 
prove of Ireland were not able to give effect to théir wishes. 
n speaking of the changed state of feeling in Ireland, he 
said the Irish people had learned to distinguish between their 
friends in England and their foes in Dublin Castle. Mr. 
Cox, M.P., supported the resolution, and said that on Mon- 
day next he was going into gaol for the sixth time. (Cries of 
“Shame,” and cheers.) But though dubbed for the sixth 
time a criminal, he stood there with as clear a conscience as 
Mr. Balfour had on the Treasury bench. (Cheers, and “A 
better man.”) Mr. T. Lough, Liberal candidate for West 
Islington, also supported the resolution, which was carried 
with enthusiasm. 


The West Edinburgh Women’s Liberal 
Association has resolved to present an ad- 
dress to Mr. Parnell on the occasion of his 
visit to Edinburgh, and has deputed the 
Office-bearers to represent the association at the Corn 
Exchange meeting on the 2oth inst. The association has . 
petitioned Parliament in favour of Mr. Firth’s amendment to 
the Local Government Bill making women eligible as County 
Councillors, and in favour of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
amendment removing the disqualification as voters, of married 
women who are ratepayers. 


West 
Edinburgh. 


A meeting to discuss the advisability of 
forming a Women’s Liberal Association for 
Gravesend, was held in the Rooms of the 
Radical Association, on Thursday, July 4th, the president of 
that association in the chair. The attendance was not large, 
and women were in a minority, but this did not seem alto- 
gether to discourage those who were present, for they passed 


Gravesend. 
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a resolution that an association be formed forthwith, and 
appointed a pro tem. Misy Macdonell, secretary 
W.L,F., gave an address on the formation and work of 
Women’s ‘Liberal Associations. 


On Tuesday afternoon, the 2nd inst., 
Central backney. the Central Hackney Women’s 

Liberal Association came into exist- 
ence. Both the Northern and Southern divisions of the 
borough have already active and well-organised associations, 
and the women of ee Central division, meaning to win the 
seat for Mr. Michael Young at the next election, think it is 
high time they should be stirring. Lady Trevelyan, Lady 
Stevenson, Mrs. Theodore Fry, and Miss Macdonell attended 
the meeting and gave addresses. 


The members of the Women’s Liberal Association 
Durst, held their annual pic-nic on Saturday, the 6th inst. 

The party started in brakes from the Liberal Club 
at two o'clock, and had a most enjoyable drive to Bottoms 
Hall Wood, near Mottram. After tea, served in true pic-nic 
fashion—out of doors—the following resolution was unani- 
mously passed : “ That this meeting of the Hurst Women’s 
Liberal Association expresses its indignation at the brutal and 
exasperating treatment of the Irish people and their repre- 
sentatives by the Government, and especially at the re-arrest 
of Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., and the unprovoked assault 
on Mr. P. O’Brien, M.P., at Cork, on Sunday last. It also 
declares its unabated confidence in the Home Rule policy of 
Mr. Gladstone.” 


The Leytonstone Liberals are looking 
forward to the formation of a Women’s 
Liberal Association in connection with 
the Liberal club of that town. A meeting for that purpose is 
to be held during the garden féte of the club, on Friday, 
July roth. 


Leytonstone. 


INAUGURAL MEETING.—On Monday 
Littleborougb. evening, 1st inst., the inaugural meeting 
: of the Littleborough Women’s Liberal 
Association was held in the lecture room of the Reform Club. 
The room was well filled, between 300 and 400 women being 
present. Mr. James Schofield was in the chair, and sup- 
porting him were Miss Orme, LL.B., London (who had 
promised to deliver an address), Mrs. Schofield, the members 
of the committee, County Councillor A. G. C. Harvey, Mr. 
Joseph Howes, Mr. J. Smithson (Facit), and others. 
QOhairman said the secretary had written to several 
members of Parliament, and to one or two of their wives, 
asking them to attend the meeting, and several letters had 
been received regretting inability to be present and wishing 
success to the meeting. Amongst those who had replied 
were Mr.. Schwann, M.P., and Mrs. Schwann, and Mr. 
Jacob Bright, M.P. 

Miss Orme then addressed the meeting. In a speech of 
an hour’s length she gave an interesting sketch of a recent 
visit to Ireland. She spoke of the extreme poverty of the 
people, of the general knowledge they possessed of national 
questions, and of the almost universal desire for Home Rule. 
Several of the ladies belonging to the Women’s Liberal 
Associations throughout the country had sent bales of goods 
to Ireland to clothe the poor creatures, and although nearly 
every article in most of the Irish homes she visited had been 
sold, because of the poverty of the occupants, the goods sent 
by the English Home Rulers were untouched. In one case 
especially, where the members of the family were almost 
destitute of clothing, the only exception was a little boy, who 
was clothed ina suit of nearly new serge, a gift from an 
English sympathiser. Miss Orme went on to speak of the 
way in which the footsteps of the party were dogged by the 
police, and gavé one or two amusing incidents of how they 
dodged them. On one occasion they drove to the edge of'a 
lake, and entered a boat, leaving the police standing helpless 
on the shore. At another time they managed, unobserved 
by the police, to leave the car in which they were riding, and 
the officers followed the empty car for fourteen miles. 
(Laughter.) In closing, Miss Orme referred to the patient 
manner in which the Irish people are bearing their troubles, 
and appealed .to the audience to join .the newly-formed 
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women’s association for Littleborough, and so do their part 
towards helping to lessen the misery from which they are 
suffering. She was enthusiastically cheered on resuming her 


seat. 
Mr. sonpe Howes next addressed the meeting. He 
commenced by calling attention to the fact that the Tories 
had been recently endeavouring to establish a branch of the 
Primrose League -at Littleborough. A gentleman with a 
black bag had travelled from Rochdale to Littleborough fur 
the purpose of enrolling Primrose dames. He had been 
informed that, knowing the subscription to the Women’s 
Liberal Association to be one shilling per annnm, they had 
enrolled the Primrose dames at 8d. each. (Laughter.) 

Mrs. Bamford proposed and Mrs. Howes seconded 
a vote of thanks to Miss Orme for her able address. The 
motion was supported by County Councillor Harvey and 
Mr. J. Smithson and carried unanimously. 

Miss Orme, in moving a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
said in her opinion Mr. Schofield was in the right place. 
She recommended men and women to work together in their 
meetings. 

The Rev. W. Whitham seconded the vote of thanks, 
which was unanimously agreed to. 

At the close of the meeting 16 new members joined the 
association, bringing up the total membership to 70. 


The M.W.L.A. held a meeting in 

Middlesbrough. the schoolroom adjoining the Unita- 

rian Church on Tuesday evening, 

July 2nd, to receive the reports of the delegates who had 

attended the Federation meetings in London. Mrs. James 

Taylor was in the chair, supported by Mrs. Sanderson and 

Mrs. Henry Craggs, vice-presidents ; Miss Shepherd, hon. 
sec., and other ladies. 

Mrs. James Taylor, one of the delegates, gave a 
graphic and interesting account of the meetings she had 
attended, and her audience were glad to hear that the north 
and east were still to the front and doing gogd work in the 
cause. She spoke of the strong disapproval expressed at 
the meetings of the treatment of political prisoners in Ireland, 
and gave an interesting account of the discussion on the 
women’s franchise question. 

Mrs. Holden, the other delegate, no: being present, Miss 
Shepherd kindly read her report, which was most interest- 
ing and instructive ; one of the points strongly dwelt on being 
the importance of a careful choice of political literature. 

Mrs. Saunderson then read some extracts from Miss 
Tanner’s paper on “Peace;” and Mrs, Henry Craggs 
followed with Lady Dilke’s paper on “ Women’s Trade Unions 
and Benefit Societies ;” and Mrs. Wherrit read some 
portions of Miss Bear's paper on “The employment of 
children in theatres.” These papers were listened to with 
great attention, and with the usual votes of thanks the meet- 
ing, which was, with the exception of the inaugural meeting, 
the first public meeting held by the M.W.L.A., terminated. 


ANNuAL Pic-Nic.—On July 4th about 
150 members of this association, with 
friends, held their first annual pic-nic at 
Beeston Ryelands. Tea was provided at the Boat Inn, and 
amusements of various kinds were indulged in by the visitors. 
Amongst these were: Councillor and Mrs. Jelley, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. H. Gordon, Mr. W. F. Wallett, Mrs. Wallett, Mr. 
W. T. Burton, Mr. F. J. Perry and Mrs. Perry, Mr. C. J. 
Ward and Mrs, Ward, Mr. Edwin Cowen, Mr. J. A. H. 
Green and Mrs. Green, Mrs. Cowen, Mrs. W. H. Farmer, 
Mrs. Jesse Hind, Mrs. W. Allen, Mrs. Brownsword, Mrs. W. 
H. Mallett, Mrs. Atkey, Mrs. FE. R. Hodges, Mrs. Marshall, 
and the Misses Holbrook, Coleman, and Cooke., The 
following gentlemen from Hucknall, with lady friends, joined 
the party: Messrs. A. Radford, L. Saxton, J. Monk, F. 
Whyatt, H. Thomas, and T. Metcalfe. After tea the com- 
pany was augmented strongly, and later in the evening an 
Informal meeting was held. At this Mr. W. F. Wallett 
presided. He said (in introducing Mrs. Cowen to the meet- 
ing) that women exerted a great influence in their home li‘e, 
and he did notsee why they should not do the same in the 
political world. (Applause.) Why should they not instil 
political ideas into the youthful mind as well as those con- 
nected with religion? (Applause.) He thought it was a 
grand thing for women to be able to take part in forming the 
great political opinions of their country. (Applause.) He 
was sure that they wanted all the purity of the women and 


Rottingbam. 
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ir delicacy of expression, not only to convert the Tories, 

sae back to their side those traitors who had left the 

Liberal party to bolster up the rascality of the present 
Government. (Hear, laughter, and applause ) ; 

Mrs. Cowen, who was well received, said that she heartily 
welcomed those ladies and gentlemen who had been with 
them that day. She hoped that all had enjoyed themselves. 
Continuing, she wished to remind them of some events 
which happened rather more than a century ago, and the anni- 
versary of which events were being celebrated that day by 
their neighbours across the Atlantic. That day—the 4th of 
July—was that upon which the Americans would be speechi- 
fying all over their country about the gaining of their inde- 
pendence. They would all remember that at the time of 
which she was speaking the United States were an English 
colony, and the King and Government were so stupid as to 
think they might make the Americans do just as they (the 
English) wished them to do. They thought that they could 
pass what laws they liked, impose what taxes they chose, and 
the Americans would submit. Rightly, their brethren 
rebelled, and after a long struggle succeeded in achieving 
their independence. Since then there had been a similar 
occurrence in connection with Canada. That colony was at 
one time extremely discontented, because the English Govern- 
ment thought it knew better how to deal with the wants of 

the Canadians than they did themselves, There was nearly 
a great rebellion, but, fortunately, wiser counsels prevailed, 
and Home Rule was given to Canada. In consequence of 
that concession Canada had been more amicable and pros- 
perous. Was not that a lesson for them at the present time ? 
Ireland had been miserable and discontented since the Union, 
because at that time the Government took away from them 
the power to legislate upon their own affairs. The English 
Government thought itself capable of dealing with the wants 
of a country about which it knew very little. As a conse 
quence, the people would not obey laws, in the making 
{ of which they had not been consulted. It behoved them as 
be Liberal men and women to do all they could to alter the 
:* present state of affairs, and bring about the time when Ireland 
would have Home Rule, because by that concession they 
held that Ireland would be made more happy, friendly, pros- 
perous, and contented. (Applause.) That state of things 
had not existed in the past because the Irish nation felt that 
it was being continually oppressed and persecuted. The 
present mode of government under the Balfour regime was a 
disgrace, and the sooner they had a change the better. 
(Applause.) Therefore they should do all they could to 
upport the principles of Liberalism, which would, she hoped, 
be adequately expressed in the House of Commons before 
long. Until the change was brought about no good could 
be done. They were hoping for an election, and when that 
came something better would follow. In the meantime 
m, they should do all they could to bring about the difference 
; desired, and for that purpose strengthen their associations. 
By so doing they would justify the confidence which had 
been resposed in them. 

On the motion of the Chairman, a vote of thanks was 
accorded Mrs. Cowen for her address and presence that 
evening. It was announced that Mr. Arnold Morley, M.P. 
(Eastern Division of Nottingham), who was to have been 
present, wished the company to know that his non-attendance 
was due to the pressure upon him of urgent business upon 
which he had to visit London that morning. 

Mr. F. J. Lewin’s band, which had accompanied the 
excursionists, played for dancing, and a large number of 
persons took enjoyable walks in the vicinity. The whole of 
the arrangements were left to a committee of ladies, and they 
were satisfactorily carried out. 


The usual monthly meeting was held at 1, 
Queen’s Road, on Thursday. Mrs. Bailey 
presided. The debate on “The Sweating 
System ” was re-opened by Mr. C. Rowe, who, after pointing 
out the evils resulting from it, advocated as means towards 
remedying such a state of things, adult suffrage, paid 
members, shorter parliaments, and abolition of the House of 
Lords. An excellent programme of music and singing was 
effectively rendered by the Misses Howse, and Messrs. James, 
Roberts, and Bishop. 

Thetea and meeting which'was inaugurated 
Spalding. last year at Freiston, by the Spalding Divi- 
sion Women’s Liberal Association, was 


Reading. 


repeated last Thursday. The speakers last year were Miss 
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Orme, LL.B., and Mr. Halley Stewart, M.P., and i 
intended to have the same speakers this year, but an pee 
tant division kept Mr. Stewart in the House. The marquee 
was erected as before in the field of Mr. J. Farrow, Couple- 
dyke Hall, and a public tea took place in the afternoon. 
There was a much larger attendance than last year, quite 200 
sitting down. Everything was well carried out by that most 
hard-working and energetic of lady secretaries, Miss Pick- 
worth, and she was well aided by Mrs. Farrow and several 
other ladies whose names were not on the list of tea makers. 
Amongst those at the tea were about thirty Boston ladies, 
including Mrs. W. Bedford and Miss Bedford, Mrs. J. C. 
Simonds, Mrs. Wright, also Mrs. J. J. Lee (Fishtoft). 

Mr. J. J. Lee, the chairman of the Boston branch of the 
Spalding Division Liberal Association, took the chair at the 
meeting, and he was supported by Miss Orme, Mrs. Simonds, 
Miss Pickworth, Mr. J. C. Simonds, Mr. Winfrey, Mr. 
Horry, and others. 

The Chairman made a short opening speech, which con- 
tained some good points. 

Ald Bedford proposed the following resolution: “ This 
public meeting of women of the Spalding Division and 
others desires to protest against the indignities now being 
inflicted on the chosen representatives and trusted leaders 
of the Irish people, and we express our deep sympathy With 
their sufferings in the time of trial through which they are 
now passing.” ; 

Miss Orme, who was received with applause, then gave a 
most interesting account of her experiences during several 
visits to Ireland, and seconded the resolution. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Horry proposed and Mr. Winfrey seconded a vote 
of thanks to Miss Orme and the chairman. The latter 
explained that Mr. Stewart was detained by the expected 
discussion on the proposed new Royalgrant. With an acknow- 
ledgment of the vote of thanks by Miss Orme and the 
Chairman the meeting concluded. 


The following leaflet has just been printed by 
Strand, the kindness of Mrs. Cotton, an active worker. 
Itgis to be used in seeking new. members of the 
organisation: ‘‘Strand Women’s Liberal Association.—A 
branch of the Women’s Liberal Federation. This associa- 
tion has been formed to invite the attention of women to 
those questions which are constantly engaging public atten- 
tion. Among such questions are Taxation; the sanitary 
condition of dwellings ; the education of children ; the regu- 
lation of hours of labour ; the security of women’s property. 
The laws passed on these and many other subjects closely 
affect all women, and especially wives and mothers of families. 
To help women to understand these matters and to form an 
opinion about them, the association holds evening meetings 
from time to time, at which addresses are given and discus- 
sions carried on. Women of all ages, classes, and callings 
are urged to join the association. ‘They will always hear 
something interesting at the evening meetings, and these 
meetings afford a pleasant variety at the end of the day’s 
work, There is no fixed subscription. Members are asked 
to give just what they can afford, to meet occasional small 
expenses. Further information can be had by applying to 
Miss Orme, president of the association; or to Miss Hol- 
croft, secretary, at 5, Danes Inn, Strand.” 


The preliminary meeting of the Woolwich 
Wloolwicb, W.LA. was held on Wednesday, roth. 
The establishment of associations in the 

home counties is increasing in an encouraging degree. 


THE POST OFFICE AND IRISH M.P.’s. 
AN EXPLANATION WANTED. 


A telegram addressed to Mr. Lane, M.P., was handed in 
at the Tipperary Telegraph Office at 10-20 a.m. on Wed- 
nesday last. It was not handed to Mr. Lane in Cork until 
3-30 p.m. ‘The message was sent by one of the gentlemen 
who had become security for Mr. Lane on the previous day 
before the Tipperary Removables. The Cork cffice declare 
they sent it out the moment they got it. They also admit 
that it was kept back for five hours at Tipperary, but can 
give no explanation of it. Mr. Lane insists on knowing 
from the authorities who had that telegram in Tipperary: for 
those five hours. This is the newest feature in coercion 
prosecutions. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE EIGHT HOURS QUESTION. 
Sir,—Allow me space to reply to your correspondent, 


“XY.Z.” on the Eight Hours Question. She says it “forms 


part of the programme of serious politicians.” I am certain 
agreat number of serious politicians are determined to oppose 
the statutory limitation of the hours of labour, and more 
especially the labour of grown men. ‘“ X.Y.Z.” refers us to 
Mr. Cox's article in the 


they can enforce their decrees, whereas an Act of Parliament 
t sweating is a dead letter. Compulsory short hours, 
hie e compulsory vaccination, is all wrong—not because the 
thing aimed at is wrong, but because it fails in accomplish- 
ment, and ruins the national character in the pc re a 
truly, . 


ROYAL DOWRIES. 


Sir, —If in these evil days we Liberals cannot prevent, we 
ought at least to protest against, the threatened granting of a 
marriage dowry to the eldest daughter of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. As this lady is dealt with-so will be her 
sisters. Then follow the children of the Duke and Duchess 
of Edinburgh, and so on ad infinitum. 

So long as we maintain the monarchical form of govern- 
ment, it is no doubt due to the national sense of dignity that 
a certain splendour should deck the occupant of the throne 
and the immediate heir thereto. But we must draw the line 
somewhere, and the third or fourth generation of them that 
rule us presents altogether too extravagantly wide a field. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales go about among the 
people, and ought surely to know something of their toilsome 
miserable lives. How can they with decency allow an 
application to Parliament which means more pressure on the 
scanty resources of the poor? If the young Princess herself 
is not the most tough and the least sensitive of mortals, can 
she without wincing see the “hat sent round” on her behalf? 
The royal family have enormous wealth ; the bridegroom 
elect has countless money bags. There is no excuse what- 
ever for making an appeal to the nation, and Liberals are 
bound to resist it stoutly if it comes.—Yours obediently, 

Cambridge, July 2, 1889. ANNA BATESON. 


It has been decided to grant a Select Committee to inquire 
fully into the whole subject. Mr. W. H. Smith at last saw 
the advisability of acting with some regard for the feelings of 
others.—Ep. W. G.] 


MRS. BATESON AND THE LAND QUESTION. 


Sir,—C. S. H. tells us that my paper on the Land recom- 
mends people to turn to political economy for the amuse- 
ment of their leisure. This highly-original and somewhat 
waggish suggestion was far from my intention ; sv also was 
the air of authority, the lofty contempt, the tone of disparage- 
ment, which are so formidably arrayed against me. If this 
was the general impression conveyed by my paper, I must 
despair of ever expressing myself with any approach to cor- 
rectness. As for the foolish notion assigned to me that 
science and common sense are opposed to each other, I can 
only refer back to my paper, where common sense is appealed 
to, In so many words, as being uncontradicted by science. 

To the charge of vagueness my paper is justly liable; but 
this vagueness was deliberately adopted, and the reasons for 
it were indicated. My aim was not to discuss and decide 
between the schemes of Mr. Henry George and Mr. Russell 
Wallace, or of some others which are coming up for public 
consideration in the form of leaflets, &c., issued by various 
reform associations. 

Some of these fulfil the conditions of being “less sweeping 
in their nature and more gradual of execution.” To know 
that this cheap literature is sending a flood of light into the 
minds of our people, showing them the evils of the present 
system and inducing them to ponder the schemes of modern 
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thing in his power to enable visitors to visit the houses, and 
to form a fair estimate of the deplorable circumstances. The 
gratitude for English sympathy on the part of the sorely 
tried 

police and their conduct to the people is in itself an excel- 
lent object lesson in Irish history, past and present. I have 


Chapman’s views as to the urgency of the need for the pro- 
tection which is given by the mere presence of English 
visitors at the forthcoming Irish trials. 
during my short stay in Ireland to convince me that it is a 
mockery to call the courts in which the trials are held, those 
of “justice,” for all the bias and entourage is for the land- 
lord and his clique. The verdict is a foregone conclusion, 
and emergency men and policemen are allowed to swear away 
the liberty of the prisoners. Truth is out of court entirely, 
or only such a semblance of it exists as to give a certain 
plausibility to the evidence. The poor peasants suffer con- 
siderably, for they are not ‘“‘men of substance,” as one of the 
witnesses said when comparing the relative social position of 
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thinkers, is a vast satisfaction to persons who, like myself, 
have no fear that the last word was spoken in the time of the 
Gracchi.—Believe me, sir, yours obediently, 

ANNA BATESON. 


DISTRESSED DONEGAL. 


Sir,—Although I had heard from my brother of the 
wretchedness of the tenants on Mr. Olphert’s estates, still it 
is only by bang experience that I have realised the depth 
of misery exists, and the great need there is to show the 
sufferers sympathy. I therefore write to interest English men 
and women to try and come over to the evictions next week 
on the Sweeney property at Falcarragh, and in September to 
the evictions of over 40 families on Mr. Olphert’s estates. 

There is now a comfortable little hotel opened at Fal- 
carragh, besides the neat little rooms at Mrs. McFadden’s, 
where Mr. Conybeare and Mr. P. O’Brien stayed. The 
indefatigable curate in charge, Father Boyle, will do every 


peasants is most touching. The sight of the numerous 


witnessed two charges on perfectly quiet crowds for cheering 
Mr. Conybeare.—Believe me, yours faithfully, 


EMILY CONYBEARE. 
Falcarragh, Donegal, July 8th. 


ENGLISH VISITORS TO IRELAND. 
Sir,—I would fain add a few words following up Miss 


I saw sufficient 


Mr. Conybeare with that of Mr. Harrison. I am particularly 
anxious respecting the fate of those who are charged with the 
murder of Inspector Martin, since the accused have been 
arrested and charged in a most illegal way, and without any 
evidence of guilt. Balfour himself is morally responsible for 
the death of Martin, as being the instigator of the brutal 
attack on Father McFadden, and although when questioned 
in the House of Commons Balfour may find it convenient to 
disclaim any knowledge of the facts brought up against him, 
or may disown any control over the treatment of Irish 
prisoners, such shuffling only makes him contemptible in the 
eyes of those who love justice, and revere true manhood, 
for as long as he remains the Irish Secretary he will be held 
answerable for the blunders, tyranny, and cruelty of the Irish 
rule. Nero-like he seems unable to enjoy the prospect of 
his summer holiday without sacrificing the liberty of several 
of his fellow-members of Parliament, and even venerable 
priests, women, and young girls, are to be numbered in the 
list of victims. He will use the interval of the long vacation 
as a grand field day, wherein to gratify his keen appetite for 
tyranny and cruelty, unchecked by the interference of the 
House. There is no remedy at present but a prompt counter- 
action within the unofficial arena now alone open to us. An 
organised staff of visitors, always ready to on the spot 
where protection is most urgently needed, would stimulate 
private undertakings of the like kind, and would give a 
forcible proof of sympathy to the poor oppressed victims of 
injustice, and would unmistakably show the current of English 
public opinion as opposed to the rule of the present English 
Government. Since my visit to Ireland every previous con- 
viction as to the pressing necessity of relief to the unhappy 
and suffering people of that country has been confirmed, and 
the continued existence of the present hateful regime lies 
like a burden on my mind.—Yours sincerely, 


ONE OF THE DELEGATES. 
5, Rostern Street, Nottingham, July 8th, 1889. 
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